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Mas, W. 8. CHATTERLEY, 
(With a Portrait.) 


Beauty in an actress, like charity 
inan individual, covers a multitude 
of defects. There is a certain plea- 
sure to be derived frou contemplating 
a pretty woman, which cannot be im- 
parted hy others possessing talent 
without personal attractions. Such 
is the case with the subject of our 
present Sketch. She is a very pretty 
genteel little body, but by no means 
an actress of extraordinary talents. 
Of this Jady’s “ birth, parentage, 
and education,” we know very little: 
indeed, to be acquainted with the 
privete history of performers, is a 
sort of knowledge we are by no means 
desirous of possessing ; and we will 
venture to assert, that the Memoirs of 
actors and actresses are, generally 
speaking, tittle better than a collection 
of most egregious falsehoods from be- 
ginning toend. Players are for the most 
part of very obscure origin, therefore, 
vanily makes them conceal! their early 
history. The Lady came, we believe, 
originally from Bath, and is indebted 
to Mr. Arnold for an introduction to 
4London audience. She has since 
played at the Circus with tolerable 
success. We have heard (bunt do 
uot pledge ourselves for the fact) that 
Mrs. Chatterley is the daughter of a 
very respectable tradesman near Bath, 
and that at a very early period of 


life she evinced a predilection for the 
Vol. Ly, 


Stage ; her personal attractions as a 
girl ubtained particular attention ; 
indeed, she was the admiration of all 
who saw her: like Byron’s “Donna 
Julia, her eyes 


“Were large and dark, suppressing 
half their tire 

Until she spoke, then through their 
soft disguise 

Flash’d an expression more of pride 
than ire, 

And love thar either ; and there would 
arise 

A something in them that was not de- 
sire, 

But would have been, perhaps, but 
for the soul, 

Which struggled through, and cha:- 
ten’d down tae whole.” 


The successful attentions of Mr. W. 
S. Chatterley induced ber to renounce 
the title of spinster for the more 
agrecable one of wife. The chara:- 
ter which our artist has selected for 
the present number is more calculate. 
to display her histrionie powers thaa 
her personal charms; and we must 
do the lady the justice to say that «« 
never saw her express more eners» 
than when sustaining the par! tn 
question, although we are by no 
means advocates for delicate females 
displaying themselves in such 
‘ine characters. Mrs. Brooks, Miss 
Leserve, Mrs. Egerton, and others, 
wight make a tolerable impression on 
the shilling gallery with their stent: - 
rian voices ; but Mrs. Chatterley will 
always shine most in such characters 
as border on what is conmonty 
termed genteel eomedy, 
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“London Theatres. 


KING’s THEATRE. 
June 29th. Masquerade. 
July Ist. L’Agnese —La Rese. 

On a former occasion, when “LL Ae- 
nese” was plaved, the part of the 
heroine was su-taiued by Madame 
Camporese. ‘Viis evening it was 
sustained by Madame Lachouque 
Montano, who had tried it on the 
preceding ‘Tuesday. The appear- 
ance of the new performer is advan- 
tageous ; she is above the middle size, 
with a well moulded, though rather 
full figure, and a face which, at a 
certain distance from the stage, is 
well-looking. Its expression — is 
Strongly Ktalian. Lier voice possesses 
much sweetness, her ear is correct, 
and sho seems to possess musical 
knowledge ; but volume to fill the 
theatre is wanting, and some of her 
best displays of taste and execution 
were lost to the majority by the 
sinking of her voice. She was fre- 
queutly applauded ; and we think she 
is likely to become a valuable acqui- 
sition to the Ltalian Opera. 


July 4th. L’Agnese --Adolpre et Ma- 
tilde. 

July Sth. Fiauto Magico — Le 
Pouomet Rover ex Le Bar 
Maseuk (Ist. time. ) 

“Le Plumet Rouge” is a ballet by 
Hullin, werely representing a fashion. 
able parly, according to the ballet- 
master’s ideas. It would, however, 
be diflicult to discover from what 
part of the civilized world he adopted 
these ideas, for he certainly found 
them notin the fashionable life either 
of Loudon or Paris. ‘The strongest 
resemblance of his coferic, was te a 
ball in a gincnette, or a sixpenny 
hop in the champs Elysees. It was 
altogether a grotesque and unpieasing 


performance. It Opened with 4 
chorus dance, in which: the modery 
dresses of the figuranti Save the stage 


the appearance of a crowd of footmen 
and apprentices. 


July 1th. Don Giovanni—La Rose. 

July 15th. Taneredi Le Sultan gene. 
reur. 

July 18th. La Cenerentola—Le Mu. 
chand Wisclaves. 

July 22nd. L?Agnese—Le Bal.—|> 
Deguisement. 

July 2oth. Tuncredi — Adolphe 
Matilde, 

July 29th. Le Nozze de Figaro—Le 
Marchand @’Esclaves. 


DRURY-LANE, 


June Vth. Wild Oats—The Prize. 
June 2th. Phe Provoked Husband 

— The Magpie (Mrs. W. West’s 

Mr. Knight's Benelit.) 

On this occasion large bills were 
posted about the ‘Theatre, stating 
that Tickets bought at the doors would 
be of no advantage to them. Ve 
shall merely observe, that those who 
have been compelled to take tickets, 
and those who can buy them for les 
than the price at which they are 
issued, will doubtless consider the 
advantages of Mr. Knight asd Mrs. 
West as secondary to their own. 


June 30th. Jealous Wife— Giovanni 
in Londen. | 

July Ist. Guy Mannering —Giovann 
in London. | 

July Srd. Merchant of Venice—Gi- 
vanni in London. 

This evening, a Lady made ” 
appearance as Portia. She possesses 
a decent figure, wilh a tolerable tragic 
countenance ; but, in other respects. 
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she appears totally destitute of every 


ihealrical requisite. 

july 4th. King Lear — Giovanni in 
Jondon. 

Fashionable Levities — A 
Vusical Melange —J.ady and the 
Devil (Me. Spring?s Beneiit.) 

July 6th. Merchant of Venice—-Gio- 
ranni in London. 

july 7th. Othello—Giovanni Len- 
don. 

Joly Sth. The Provoked Husband— 
Giovanniin Lendon. 

Theatre clused this evening 

season, When Mr. Russell de- 

ibe following address 


The 
for ihe 
jivered 


“Tapes aND Sfter 
tho qsual season, for the success of 
which our siucerest thanks are due to 
your generous and uniform kinduess, 
itbecomes our especial and pleasing 
dutyloexpress in the warmest terms, 
the deep and cordiai sense we enter- 
tain of your liberal and unremittag 
patronage. 

“Jn the several provinces of the 
drama, that exertou has been em- 
nloved, without which we could have 
had no pretension to the high favour 
we have enjoyed. ‘To deserve that 
favour without injuring the interests 
ofa meritorious rival establishment, 
we may withtrath afirm, bas been our 
ardent and incessant ellort. 

“T beg leave toadd, that dir. Kean’s 
late accident has prevented the com- 
pletionofa wish that he should appear 
inall bis established characters ere the 
close of the season. But it is his in- 
teation to rcturn when his previous 
provincial engagemenis are fulfilled, 
and have the honour to complete that 
lnteation by ouce performing cach of 
his principal parts betore his departure 
lor America, 

“Ttis with much pleasure Tt have to 
state, that Mr. Keau’s temporary ab- 
sence from this country is agreeable 
loamutual and cordial understanding 
and arrangement between himself and 
and that it is his 
Oreiuen to this Phealve again 

your induigenee. 

now, Ladies and Gentle- 
of th; € proprielor and compaay 
is Theatre, only to repeat the 


ratefi ‘ y 
ks im gratefu ‘ling ave 


that on his 
Will ever 
liguance 


dictated, and to assure you, 

part and theirs, no eifort 
€ spared to merit the con- 
4 your kindness. "Vill next 
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month, we must respectfully take 
leave.” 


COVENT GARDEN. 
June 28th. John Bull— Marriage of 


Figaro. (Mr. Johustone’s Farewell 

Benciit.) 

Wacu Johnstone made his farewell 
bow, the audience testilied the usual 
approbation of his unequall’d merits, 
by loud applause. There has, we 
believe, been but one opinion relative 
to his acting; namely, that of his 
being the most complete representative 
ol Trisi characters that ever trod the 
English stage. We understand he 
has retired with a competent inde- 
pendence. The King is said to have 
granted Johnstone the use of the 
Royal Box on this occasion, aud to 
have sent hima draft for 100 guineas. 

After the play, Johnstone delivered 
the following lines, said to be wrilien 
for him by Colman :— 


Since in Lionel* first your protection 
i carned, 

The hour glass of tine mighty often 
has turned; 

And in counting the grains that have 
dropt, it appears 

The sum total of sand comes to thirty 
long years. 

Were il vot fur my having too strings 
to my bow, 

I'd have certainly taken my leave long 
ago: 

But the young lover’s strains, ere I 
thought to resign, 

By the powers, T was snug in the 
Paddy- whack line. 

Bat, alas! man mast finish, whale’er 
be his cast, 

Aud eventhe Pats can’t eternally last; 

if the thistle, thougi tough, ike the 
rose will deeay, 

Sure the shamrock of Eria ean live 
but its day. 


I have blusdered through many an 
brishman’s art, 

But no blunder, 1 trust, will be found 
in this heart ; 

For °tis throbbing with thanks, as L 
falter adien! 

And, ob! how itaches, now Pm going 
from you. 


Jobnstone’s first character in 
London, 
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Then farewell, honoured Patrons, and 
kindest of friends, 

Though as Dennis or Teague, here 
my mockery ends; 

Recollection shail gladden your actor’s 
retreat, 

Till the pulse of this heart discon- 
tinues to beat. 


June 29th. Lord of the Manor—Love, 
Law, and Physick. 

June 86th. The Antiquary — Bom- 
bastes Furioso—A Roland for an 
Oliver. 

July Ist. The Rivuals— Husbands and 
Wives. 

July 3rd. Henri Quutre— Miller and 
His Men. 

July 4th. Guy Mannering—A Roland 


for an Oliver. (Mr. Brandon’s 
Benetit.) 


July Sth. The Slave — Thomas and 
Sally —A Short Reign and a Merry 
One. (Mr. Taylor’s Benelit.) 

July 6th. Rob Roy Macgregor — 
Barber of Seville. 

July 7th. Richard the Third — No 
Song No Supper—WhueEw tt TAKES 
I My SEAT AND 
Get a Peep. Ist. time. (Mr. 
Yates’s Benelit.) 

July 8th. Clandestine Marriage — 
The Critic. 

July 10th. Henry Quatre—No Song 
No Supper—When it Takes Place. 

July lith. Comedy of Errors—Too 
Late for Dinner. (Mr. Ware’s Be- 
netit.) 

July 12th. The Antiquury — Miller 


and His Men. (Mrs. Faucit’s and 
Mr. J. Isaacs’ Benefit.) 

July 13th. The Slave—Forty Thieves. 

July 14th. Henri Quatre— A Short 
Reign and a Merry One — When 
tt Takes Place. 

July 15th. The Steward—The Poor 
Soldier. 


July 17th. Virginius—Harlequin and 
Cinderella. 


The Theatre closed this evening, 


when Mr. Fawcett delivered the fol- 
lowing Address :— 


LADIES AND Gen 
being the last night of “irae oT 

leasing duty de on, the 
pleasing duty devolves to me of of 
ing you the grateful thanks of te 
Proprietors of the Theatre, for son 
patronage, support, and protection, 
Your kindness has given popularity 
to most of our new productions: oo 
even when our endeavours have fallen 
short of our wishes and expectations 
your indulgence has been sparin: of 
censure, or your chastisement applied 
with parental forbearance.  Gratefy| 
for this temperance, we shall always 
respectfully bow to your sug 
and cheerfully subscribe to your Opi- 
nions. Waunting promises of future 
improvements are, hope unneces. 
sary: we have hitherto done, and the 
Proprietors bid me say, they will 
continue to dosall that perseverance 
and industry can achieve, to render 
this Theatre worthy of a great Metro. 
polis, and deserving your liberal pa- 
tronage. 

“©The Performers, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, bid me to add their grateful 
thanks: and, till Monday, the 11th of 
September, we all most respectiully 
bid you farewell.” 


gestions, 


HAY MARKET. 


July 10th. The Green Man—Sylvester 


Daggerwood—OiL Ann VINEGaR 
(Ist. time.) 


Vhe following Address was spoken 
at the apeving of the house :— 


When from this bumble unpretending 
Stage, 

I ventured last your favour to engage, 

»T was with a feeling, that these well- 
known walls, 

To = good humour every vot'ry 
calls 

Ere this, sinceev’ry thing to nothing 
must,” 

Would have been levell’d with the 
inould’ring dust. 

But that directing hand which, from 
our eyes, 

Bids markets vanish, palaces arise ; 

Opens new streets, where lanes an 
alleys plac’d, ‘4 

Beguil’d the passenger, and murder 
taste, 

Permits, that we, for one more fleeting 

ear, 

Should see our laughing friends, 4 
usual, here. 

Be it remember’d, our first position, 

Is, in summer, Mirth’s the best p25 
sician ; 
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andif Mirth’s mea’cine yieldtominds Tet us One season more in this house 
a quiet, _ figure, 

Surely this market is the place to buy a you'll a better have, but not a 
igger. 


Il. 

Tis true, the place is old, the staircase 
small, 

The |obbies narrow, and there’s no 
gay hall, 

Nor splendid lustre——Well, we need 


not fear, 

The grace of beauty sheds its lustre 

Fe 

her sparkling smiles we 
can amass, 

The Winter Theatres may keep their 
gas ; 

Then, for its size, the purposes ’tis 
clear, 

Of audiences, are both to see and 
hear ; 


In such a fair and well-proportioned 
space, 

That feeling playing on the actor’s 
face 

May («hile with ease th? important 
whisper’s heard, ) 

Convey expression suited to the word, 

Besides, we love tolaugh, and laughs 
are hearly, 

Or not, according to the style of 
party. 

We see in splendid drawing rooins, 


the great 

Squeeze in, and then squeeze out again 
in state, 

As far —* from comfort as from 
mirth, 

The — hottest, coldest beings on 
earth, 

But when in smaller meetings of true 
friends, 

In humbler houses where the host 
pretends 

To no grand fétes, no splendid shows 


or scenes 


Of smoaking lamps and_ withering 
evergreens ; 

The circle lessens and the guests draw 
nigher, 

And form a laughing snugg’ry round 
the fire. 


Here, then, indulgent friends! your 
anxious host, 


hose zeal to please you is his greatest 
boast, 


elcomes you once again —if you 
desire, 


~ may in summer) fancy this the 


re, 
And banishing all fear of show or 
_ Splendour, 


Sit snug as if your feet were on the 
fender : 


njoy the joke, maintain the striking 
feature 


ich marks this place—I mean real 
pure good nature. 


The foliowing is the plot of “ Qil 
and Vinegar :” 

Lady Constunce, a woman of for- 
tune, has signed a contract to marry 
Sir Andrew Grimsby, on his return 
from India. Twenty years elapsed 
from his departure, and the lady, after 
leading the ton and growing Weary 
of her distinctions, falls in love with 
a young man of figure, Arthur 
Greenly, avd faucics herself to be on 
the point of marriage. 
portant moment the former lover re- 
turns, decrepit with years and climate, 
and desperately in love with a girl, 
whom with her aunt he has brought 
home from the east. The business 
on both sides is to get rid of the 
contracts ; which is done after a pro- 
digious quantity of pleasant distrust 
and dissembling. But the accom- 
plishment of the favourite purpose 
occurs at the moment of the complete 
overthrow of all their other objects ; 
for it is discovered that the young 
betrothed of the lady was in love 
with the young betrothed of the gen- 
tleman, and has married her; and 
Lady Constance and Sir Andrew ii: 
despair fulfil their contracts. 


July 1th. The Will— Lock and Key. 
. Mrs. Rigid played by Mrs. Greeo 
from Brighton. 


July 12th. Belle’s Stratagem — Oil 
und Vinegur ! 
July 13th. The Romp—Blue Devils— 
The Travellers Benighted — The 

Agreeable Surprise. 

July 14th. Teazing made Easy — A 
Day after the Wedding — Love 
Laughs at Locksmiths. | 

July 15th. Romp —The Will— 
Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 

July 17th. Pigeons and Crows—The 
Agreeable Surprise— The Wedding 
Day. 


At this im- | 
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July 18th. Pigeons and Crows— Blue 
Devils —The Son in Law. 

July With. Wine Does Wonders -— 
Piycons and Crows. 

July 20th. Pigeons and Crows— Lock 
and hey—Wet Weather. 

July Qist. The Constant Couple — 
Lhe Son in Law. 

July 22nd. The Beggar's Opera 
The Sleep Walker. 


This Opera, which came out under 
the management of Mr. Rich in 1727, 
aud which at that time met with sach 
extraordivary success, as to oceupy 
the nights of performanec for nearly 
half the season, is now attracting 
ciowds to th's Jittle establishment.— 
The piece itself is replete wiih well- 
turned satire; aud though the cha- 
racters are drawn from persons in the 
lowest rank of life, yet the author eon- 
veys an useful lesson tu his audience 
by shewiug that no ties will bind those 
who have wilfully severed themselves 
from the great chain of morality, by 
which society ts held together.—J/ae- 
heath’s tirst dauger is from the trea- 
chery of his father-in-law ( Peachum, ) 
who, to oblain his money, would sell 
his life: from Uiis he is saved by the 
affection of Polly, his wife. Tie is then 
betrayed into the hands of justice by 
the prostitute who is caressing him, 
and isa second time preserved throuch 
the interference of Luey, whom be lias 
deeply wronged, and who, though she 
has strayed from the path of virtue, 
has not absolutely abandoned herself 
tu vice ; and, in conclusion, he is de- 
livered up to apparently certain exe- 
cution by one of his guilty associates, 
with whom he bad always shared his 
money, and to whom he had entirely 
given his confidence. ‘Thus, through 
the three acts of the Opera, we see 
that Macheath’s difficulties are brought 
vn him by his companions in crime, 
whilst his deliverance is effected 


through the virtuous impulses of those 

he has deeply wronged. — Madame 

Vestris personated the gay Captain 

with considerable éclat: she is a good 

actress, a respectable singer, and a 

pretty woman; but much of the force 

and energy of the character is lost by 
ils being represented by a female. 

Miss R. Corri was the Polly of the 

piece, which she performed in a re- 

spectabie manner. Her voice is of 
excelicat bat of iimited com- 
pass. songs were exeeuted with 
great taste and pathos; though, we 
rergark, that we should have 
been better pleased had the delivery of 
her sentences ecena somewhat more 
Mrs. C. Kemble’s Lucy is 
beyoud all peaise. In Mr. Williams, 

(as Loccit) we discovered a great deal 

of merit; and TPerry’s Peachion was a 

very chaste performance. 

July 2th. The Beggar's Opera-—A 
Roland for an Oliver. 

July 2th. The Beggar's Opera — 
Sylvester Daugerwood— The Agree- 
able Surprise. 

July 26th. Beggar’s Opere— Wedding 
Day -~Son in Law. 

July 28th. Beggar's Opera — The 
Romp-— Devil to Pay. 


ENGLISH OPERA TOUSE. 

On the 2th of June, this theatre 
epened wiih a pew picce, called “ The 
Promissory Note ;” it is translated 
from a French piece, called La Lettre 
de Change. The minor productions 
of the Parisian stage are frequently 
ingenious and amusing, and this ap- 
pears lo be one of the best of them. 
The whole piece, in its English garb, 
is comprised in one act, and occu- 
pies scarcely an hour in the perform- 
ance. The plot is a series of mis- 
takes and ludicrous situations, im- 
probable enough, but carried through 
with a buoyancy of spirit, that might 
atone for greater imperfections. 
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Seamper, a young fellow who has 
dashed into the fashionable follies of 
the day, is to be introduced to J/iss 
Caroline, a young lady of fortane, 
living at Hampstead, in the house of 
Mr. Markham, a city merchant, who 
bas a lovely wile. Scamper is pur- 
sued by bailifis for the amount of a 
promissory note, and takes refuge in 
the house where his intended is 
living, without boing aware of his 
good fortane. On discovering the 
fact, he prevails on Ars. Markham, 
to let him pass for ber husband. 
Markham is jealous of Seamper with 
his wife, aud Scamper is jealous of 
Markhan with bis sweetheart, until 
matrimony interposes to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties, and Seamper and 
Caroline become one. 

On the language in general, and 
still less on the attempts at wit, little 
praise can be bestowed. The acting 
was spirited, and well-suited to the 
subject. The character of a house- 
keeper given to Miss Kelly, who is 
the life of all the pieces produced bere, 
was made the most of by her. The 
music is by Bochsa, and is iu general 
pleasing ; and, on the whole, the piece 
was compleicly successful. 


On the 2st July, another new 
piece, called Womaw’s Will,” a 
Riddle, was also produced. 

The story of ** Woman’s Will” is 
taken from Chaucer’s Wile of Bath’s 
Tale, and the writer of the piece is 
saidto bea Mr. Swilt. The interest 
of the production turns upon the 
suspence created by the anxiety ofa 
young noble, named Cesario, to solve 
a riddle proposed to him by the 
Duchess of Mantua; on pain of 
imprisonuent, if not death, in case 
of failure. This riddle isto discover 
What is the chief object of woman’s 
will under all circumstances and 
Situations ; and this, after all, turns 
out to be neither more nor less than— 
always to have her will. The aux- 
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iliary helps to this simple plot are 
tnuch perplexed in the narration ; and 
perhaps we shall give as clear a view 
of it by a brief description of the 
principal characters who tigare in the 
scene, as by an attempted analysis of 
What we must confess was not very 
obvious to our understanding. The 
Princess Clementine, of whom Cesario 
is enamoured, in return for his affec- 
tion, eclopes from her mother, the 
Duchess, and in various assumed 
characters endeavours to guide her 
lover to the solution of the riddle. 
Miss Keily was of course the heroine, 
and a very amusing hervine she gene- 
raily makes; but we cannot avoid 
hinting to ber, that we firmly believe 
there are but vo things that she 
cannot do, viz:-—sing, and play the 
fine lady. Whenever she attempts 
the oue, she reminds us of our kitchen 
on a washing day, (where the ladies 
of the suds generally favoar us with 
a ditty ;) and, as fur the other, she 
is a periect fac-simile of a cook in 
white satin: yet this delightlul actress 
is now, either eternally squalling, or 
strutting about in tine clotbes. We 
were lappy to perceive, bowever, 
that one or two scenes afforded her 
opportunities of appearing her 
element;—as a milk-maid and a 
fortune-teller. The part of Lord in 
waiting was Sustained by Bartley, 
and though by no means an original 
portrait, aflorded much amusement 
by the display of those qualities, which 
need not be described when his 
situation is understood. He was a 
profound politician, who foresaw 
every thing after it had happened. 
In appearance, Mi. Bartley is much 
the same as be was previous to his 
American trip; his legs, perhaps, 
are a littie thicker. In this part 
they appeared particularly clumsy ; 
and, upon the whole, we never saw a 
more perfect prototype of his Most 
Christian Majesty, Louis the X VIIIth. 
Ilarley was a sort of Justice Greedy. 
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His part was larded with foolish songs, 
and stupid puns, one of the latter we 
quote by way of sample. Miss Carew 
chides him for being fond of venison 
pasty. “Ah, Miss! replies Corveno, 
that’satart reply,” &c. Isabel (Miss 
Carew) had no striking peculiarities 
to recommend her to particular 
notice; she is beginning to look 
somewhat antique, and her singing 


on this oceasion was by no means of 


a superior kind. We had almost 
forgotten to mention Pearman and 
Rowbotham, two of the most promi- 
nent characters of the piece; the 
former distinguished for a peculiar 
sweetness of voice, united with great 
skill and judgment in the musical 
art; the latter for being the most 
ridiculous figure we ever saw upon 
the stage. An Epilogue, spoken by 
Miss Kelly, was by far the best thing 
belonging to the piece. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
‘khe activity of Mr. Dibdin has not 
it. the least remitted during the past 


month. This Managerand Mr. Arnold _ 


cf the English Opera House, are 
lberally, and no doubt wisely, ex- 
changing pieces, in which each bad 
ag exclusive right. Mr. Dibdin in 
«cnsequence has produced at this 
‘Theatre his pleasant farce of “ Har- 
leguin Hoax.” The lovers of laugh, 
however, we think will find no hoax, 
except the title—they will not deem 
themselves called together to little or 
40 purpose. During the past week, 
we were present at the representation 
of two revived favourites — * The 
Vrophecy,” and “ Richard the First.” 
‘The former piece (founded on * The 
Castle of Otranto”) is a well-known 
story ingeniously told, and gives an 
opportunity for some very good acting 
on the part of the established leaders 
of the house. Miss Taylor in this 


piece, as onall other occasions, shows 
herself a mistress of the deeper pas- 
sions, and continually sways them 
with a commanding earnestness, which 
is ever the charactevistic of true 
genius. No word she utters is lost or 
indifferent to the intelligent auditor, 
In this respect the lady in question 
may furnish an uscful example to Mr. 
Huntley. We have at the same time 
a high opinion of this actor ;— we 
think he improves :—no trifling merit, 
considering the length of his experi- 
ence~and we are sure that he often 
rises into blazes of absolute and long- 
sustained excellence. Such is parti- 
cularly the casein Calas” and “ The 
Murdered Guest.” For this very 
reason, however, we are the more 
bound to observe, that in speeches 
comparatively level, he has an awk- 
ward trick of occasionally dropping 
his voice at the ends of sentences, so 
suddenly and so completely, as to be- 
come inaudible—to the equal injury of 
the author, the spectator, and himself. 
This is a fault easily remedied, for Mr. 
Huntley has really a tine voice. In- 
deed, the evil, which is too common 
in the pulpit as well as on the slage, 
cannot be traced to any organic im- 
perfection ; it necessarily ceases when 
the speaker feels what he says; and 
actors will find that in real life people 
more frequently elevate than depress 
their tones at the ends of sentences, 
particularly in moments of agitation. 
Kean’s practice illustrates this posi- 
tion: so did Kemble’s.—We have but 
little space to speak of the merits of 
‘“* Richard the First;” and indeed, 
it is needless to say much of a piece 
so well known, and which has been s0 
often and so well played at this Thea- 
ire. To us, the music of this Drama 
(particularly that appertaining to the 
first act) is among the most delicious 
we ever heard. We eannot, howevel, 
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in common gratitude, conclude the 
present notice, without mentioning 
the delightful feeling with which Miss 
Copeland performs and sings the part 
of Matilda. To this young lady we 
intend to pay a high compliment—yet 
to do strict justice—when, for various 
and spontaneous nature, we call her 
the Miss Ke'ly of the Surrey Theatre. 
Miss Taylor is upon the whole an 
actress of a different cast; imperial 
Melpomene is her natural sovereign ; 
though certainty nothing can excel 


the homely pathos of ker Jeanie Deans. 


COBOURG THEATRE. 


The “ Ravens of Orleans,” one of 
the most interesting pieces lately pro- 
duced at this theatre, is translated 
from the French piece, called “ Les 
Corbeaux Accusateurs.” The pilot 
may be thus summed up:—An opu- 
lent merchant (D’Orville) having 
irritated two of his workmen, Jacques 
and Bruno de Neir, by some unpala- 
table remonstrances, is met by them 
in the forest of Cercottes, robbed, 
and finally murdered. While the 
horrid deed is perpetrating, two 
ravens fly over the heads of the par- 
ties, to whom the wretched merchant 
appeals as witnesses of his fate, and 
prophecies that they will eventually 
prove the means of bringing it to 
light, and his murderers to justice. 
Subsequently, two innocent persons, 
Clairfranc and his Servant, are sus- 
pected, and on the point of being 
condemned on circumstantial evi- 
cence, apparently unexceptionuble, 
When the ravens again appear; the 
real assassins, struck with remorse, 
confess themselves the criminals, and 
take the place of the unjustly sus- 
pected parties. —The piece, framed 
of these materials, possesses an un- 
Usual degree of interest, and the 
acting gives it additional effect. 


H. Kemble and Bradley obtained 
Vol. Ly. 
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merited applause as Jacques and. 


Bruno ; as did Davidge, and Messrs. 
Cordell, H. Beverley, Gallott, and 
Miss Watson, in the remainder of 
the prominent characters. A grand 
ballet, in which Mons. and Madame 
Le Clere display their usual agility 
and grace, enlivens the second act. 
The scenery is in a great measure 
new, and very excellent, particularly 
a view of the Forest of Cercottes, 
aud another of Mons. D’Orville’s 
gardens, The nightly performance 
of this piece attests the high estima- 
tion in which it is held by the public. 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Sir Joseph Banks has left his 
library to the British Museum, and 
his estatc, after the death of Lady 
Banks, is to be divided between the 
families of Stanhope and Knatchbull. 
He has left £200 per Annum to Mr. 
Brown, his secretary. 


Antonio Piano, Manager of a 
moveable theatre, was held to bail at 
Bow Strect, on Friday, June 3st. 
on account of his principal actor, 
(Mr. Punch) having discharged his 
pistol at the audience, instead of his 
satanic majesty; by which a boy 
was wounded in the eye. 


A concert was given at the Argyll 
Rooms, July Sth. for the benefit of 
the Widuw of the late Mr. Cobham, 
and it was pompous!y announced that 
the queen would be present. Instead 
of her Majesty, however, Alderman 
Wood made bis appearance, 


‘The Mayor of Rouen published the 
fullowing ordinance on the oth of 


July: — 

‘ Considering that during the two 
last performances tumults have taken 
piace in the theatre of this city, and 
that yeslerday evening they assumed 
so serious a character, as to require 
the intervention of authority; con- 
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sidering, also, that the company is in- 
complete, it is decreed, that the thea- 
tre be closed until further orders.” 


The Paris Journals state, that these 
commotions are not connected with 
political feelings. 


Colonel Berkley and his amateur 
theatrical corps performed the Comedy 
of the “ Heir at Law,” on Saturday, 
July the 15th. at the Cheltenham 


Theatre. The Cvione! played Dick 
Dowlas. 


Mr. Buckr, Avtuor or “ THE 
ITALtIANs.” 


The following curious note to Mr. 
Harris, Manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre, is from the above gentleman. 
At appeared in the “ Literary Chro- 
nicle,” July the Ist:— 


“ Mr. Bucke presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Harris, and begs to 
apologize for not having completed his 
Vragedy of 6 Julian’ at the time men- 
tioned, when he had last the honour 
ofseeing Mr. Harris upon that sub- 
ject. But the fact is, Mr. Bucke bas 
never sat down to finish the outline he 
had sketched; but he has remembered 
the.mannerin which he was iast year 
so srossly insulted; and as, upon in- 
quiry, he learns that the parties so 
active and so vielent on aformer oe- 


casion, have thrown out hints of 


equal activity avd violence, should 
any future one occur, he has resolved 
upou suppressing all desire ofarriving 
at dramatic distinction, by returning 
tothe more solid and tranquil pur- 


suils of natural and moral phiiosopby. 
“* Bath, Feb. 1, 1820, 


** To Henry Harris, Esq. 
** Covent Garden Vheatre.” 
Franeirs versus Drury Lane 
‘THEATRE, 


(In the Court of King’s Bench, West- 
minster, July 4ih.) 

This was an action brought for 
goods sold and delivered. The plaia- 
tif is one of those creditors who re- 
iused the composition of 10s. in the 
pound, and he now sought to recover 
£1304 for colours furnished the 
theatre. 


Mr. Scarlett, in stating the plain- 


tiff?s case, described some of the 
straits to which the conceen had beer 
reduced during the reign of the 
never-to-be-forgotten Sub-Committee. 
When Mr. Francis first sent in his 
bill, the learned counsel said, amount- 
ing then to 300, Mr. Peter Moore de- 
clared that the Committee had no mo. 
ney, but offered Mr. Francisalien upon 
a cerlain number of the private boxes, 
by way of security, The boxes were 
accepted, and the supply went on; 
but, unfortunately, at a subsequent 
period, Mr. Francis was induced to 
resign his hold upon the boxes for 
the promise of some more available 
security ; and the fulfilment of that 
promise he had never heen able to 
obtain. 

Mr. Gurney’s defence was, that 
the exorbitant charges of the plain- 
tiff put pay out of the question. 

[The account was then put in, and 
a witness named. } 

Strachan, a varnish and colour 
manufacturer, being cross examined 
as to the reasonableness of the items, 
admitted that the wholesale price of 
Dutch Pink (charged by Francis at 
one shilling per Ib. was five pence ; 
and of rose pink, (also charged at 
one shilling,) sixpence. 

The Lord Chief Justice (Sir Charles 
Abbott) thought that the plaintive 
would display good judgment, in al- 
lowing the matter to be arranged 
elsewhere. 

It was finally agreed to refer all 
matters in dispute to two gentlemen 
of the bar. 


Myr. Vandenhoff, of Liverpool, has 
not, as reported, entered into an) 
engagement with either of the Lou- 
don Theatres. 


Mr. Macready made bis first ap 
pearance for these five years in the 
part of Richard at the Dublin Thea- 
tre on the 22nd of July. He ¥* 
received with great applause. The 
house was crowded, and very fashion 
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able. Mr. Macready is engaged at 
Neweastie for the assize week, to 
perform his best characters. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS, 


Written and spoken by Miss Ma- 
cauley, at the Argyll Rooms, on Wed- 
nesday Morning, July 19th:— 

“The world is full of care ; where’er 
we tread, 

From pole to pole, the self-same cares 
are spread : 

To-day, the cup of pleasure full, runs 
o'er, 

To-morrow, we the fading scene de- 
plore ; 

Tis ever thus, nor charms, nor spells 
can save ; 

Tis thus, e’en from the cradle to the 


grave. 

In sorrow born, alas! in sorrow 
bred, 

For childish cares fall on the childish 
head, 


And as we do advance to riper years, 

The mantling smile is chequer’d still 
by tears. 

The deepest pang that rends the 
feeling heart, 

The worst to bear, is when from 
friends we part ; 

The hardest task which human 
tongue can tell, 

The hardest word to utter is— 
Farewell ! 

What soil so barren, but the gentle 
mind 


Suue sacred object of delight will” 


find? 

The hermit ranging o’er the moun- 
tain’s brow 

May on a tree paternal care bestow ; 

Beholds it blooming in the desart 
wild, 

And culls each branch of nature’s 
fav’rite child ; 

Strengthens the Strong, protects the 
weaker part. 


Aud finds a solace from affliction’s 
smart, 


Myself a wand’rer on the earth's 
wide stage, 


To gentle gales, or to the tempest’s 


rage, 

By turns, alas, expos’d—now rais’d 
on high 

By partial praises, vaulting to the 
sky 5 


Or now again by envious foes beset, 

For foes will rise, when envy spreads 
her net ; 

She, like the demon of the midnight 
storm, 

Works in the dark, on sable pinions 
borne ; 

Such are the tempests of theatric life, 

Th’envenom’d tongue of discord 
breeding strife. 

But friendship’s breath, sweet as 
Arabia’s gale, 

Brings in our shatter’d bark with 
swelling sail; 

One only serrow thus remains be- 
hind, 

To part from those who in the storm 
prove kind ; 

Yet such it is, and such must ever 
be, 

For time itseif leads to eternity. 

Tl’ appointed hour approaching 

fast, 

Seems like the sullen kneil of plea- 
sures past, 

It warns me to retire—yet ere I go, 

One parting blessing Ict me here 
bestow : 

May ev'ry earthly comfort those at-. 
tend, 

Who prove the stranger’s and the 
female’s friend ; 

Whate’er of gratitude I owe to you, 

Think it compris’d in that sed word 
adieu; 

Think that my bursting heart no 
more can tell, 

My tongue no more can utter thar 


farewell. 
FaREWELL! 


The sale of Old Plays at Mr. James 
Barker’s, as announced in our last, 
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took place on the 3rd of July, and 
five following days. There were 
but few articles of any value amongst 
the collection. The following books 
were sold at the prices annexed to 
each :— 

Tourneur’s Atheist’s Tragedy, 1612, 
and Revenge’s Tragedy, 1697, in one 
vol. £1 10s. Eber. Chapman’s 
Bussy D’Ambois, 1617, £1 2s. 
A MS. Farce, called The Clock Case, 
[played at Wilson’s Benciit, 1777,] 
15s. Heywood’s Fair Maid of the 
Exchange, 1625, 18s. Lyly’s Eu- 
phues and his England, 1617, 2s. 6d. 
Keys. Green’s Tu Quoque, 10s.6d. 
Shakspeare’s Henry V. 1608. 
£2 10s. Heywood’s Iron Age, 
2 Parts, £1 2s. Shakspeare’s 
hing Lear, [lirst edition] inlaid, bd. 
morocco, £8 8s. Fragments of 
Shakspeare’s Folio, 1623, £1 13s. 6d. 
A perfect ditto, 1632, [no por- 
trait] £4 Is. Ditto, 1664. £2. 


Shakspeare’s Merry Wives of Wing. 
sor, 1619, £1 2s———Ditto Mig. 
summer Night’s Dream, 1600, [inlaid) 


£1 18s. Thompson’s Mother 
Shipton, £3 13s. Pericles, 1609, 
£1 19s. 


Dodsley’s Old Plays, 
1789, £6 2s. 6d. Kemble’s Pro. 
ject, or a New Way to Fill an Empty 
Purse, a MS. Farce, played at York, 
2s. Valiant Welchman, 1663, 
£1 10s. Some Quarto Plays, by 
Setile, bound in 2 vols. with all the 
plates to the Empress of Morocco, 
£3. Mr. Mitchell. The whole of 
the Books sold did not produce more 
than £380. 


About publishing, ‘* The Protocol, 
or Selections from a Red Box, found 
in the Neighbourhood of St. James’s 
Square,” foolscap. 


In the Press, “ Supreme Bon Ton, 
and Bon Ton by Profession,” a Novel, 
in 3 vols. 12mo. 


OOOH 


SMiscellaneous Articles. 


EXCERPTA. 


** Searce and curious, 
** Are baits my learning nibbles at.” 
Tron Chest, ii. 2. 


(Continued from page 227.) 


4. To his Booke. 
Dear issue, some thy name _ that 
viewed, 
Did from rash premises conclude, 
That, through suflusion of thy gall 
Thy parts would prove Ictericall, 
And that (wrapt up in sheets un- 
cleane) 
With scurrile rhymes and jests ob- 
sceane, 
Thou wouldst prophane a good man’s 
eare: 
But (as thou art to vertue deare) 
Such lewd licentious tricks defie, 
Aud cheat such censures honestly. 


On the Spheares. 


What are those ever-turning heavenly 
spheares, 


But wheeles, (that from our cradles 
to our urnes) 
Winde up our threads of life, that 
hourly weares? 
And they that soonest die, have 
happiest turns. 


6. On severall Countries. 


In severall figures severall regions 
are, 

Cast and describ’d, some round, some 
angular : 

So Jreland’s forme is ovall, Brituine 
takes 

The threaVning semblance of a shar- 
pen’d axe, 

(Where with large France seemes 
hewne into a square) Ss 

And to an oxe’s hyde we Spaine 
compare : 

But nature well, brave Italy doth 
shew, 

Like a swift Legge, that farre with 
Fame doth goe. 
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7, On Cracking of Nuts. 


uch cracking hurts the tceth, but 
to the tongue 
The bragging humour does a deeper 


wrong. 
8. On Thomas Randall... 


Who knew vot this brave sparke of 
Phebus ? whose 

Both life and learning might detrac- 
tion pose, 

Save only that he dranke too greedily 

Q’ th’ Muses’ spring, and left the 
sisters dry, 

Who (smiling therefore gave the 
Fates command) 

His body to convert to pearly sand, 

And sirew itin their fountaine, there 
to shine 

Like his cleare thoughts, and make 
their draughts divine. 


9, Toa Glazier, shrewdly married. 


Of glasse or lead, woman, and weighty 
care 

Thou hast enough, (andsome perhaps 
to spare) 

Yet breake thou wilt, nor can thy 
brittle trade 

Long hold, now quarrels are so rash- 
ly made. 


10. Of the Earth. 


Those that make Earth a living 
monster, (whose 

Breath moves the ocean when it 
ebbes and flowes, 

Whose warts are rugged hills, whose 
wrinkles, vales, 

Whose ribbs are rocks, and howells, 
mineralls ;) 

What will they haveso vast a creature 
eate, 

Sith sea too salt, and aire’s too windy 
meate ? 


ll. A Drunken Brabler. 
Who only in his cups will fight, is 
like 
A clocke that must be oyl’d well, ere 
it strike. 
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‘12. An Epitaph on his Father and 
Mother, buried neare together in 
Swarston Church. 


Here lies a pair of peerlesse friends, 

Whose goodness like a precious chaine 

Adorn’d their soules in lives and 
ends ; 

Whom when detractions selfe would 
staine, 

She drops her teares, instead of gall, 

And helps to mourne their funerall. 


13. To James Shirley. 


James, thou and I did spend some 
precious yeeres 

At Katherine Hall; since when we 
sometinics feele 

In our Poetick braines (as plaine 
appears, ) 

A whirling trick, then caught from 
Katherine’s wheele. 


14. The Usurer. 


He puts forth money, as the Hangman 
sowes 

His fatall Hempe-seed, that which 
curses growes: 

So grows his damn’d wealth, in the 
Devil’s name, 

That doth in Hell the harvest home 
proclaim : 

For which deepe reason my poor 
Muse preferres 

This suite, that Poets ne’ere prove 
Usurers. 


15. An Epitaph on Mistris Anne 
Knvveton. 
Here hidden lyes deare Treasure 


under ground, 
Blest Innocence, with budding Vertue 


crown’d, 
That, like a taper, on some altar fir’d, 


Shone fairly forth, and sweetly s0 
expir’d ; 

Expecting here in darksome shade of 
night, 

A rising Sunne, that brings eternall 
light. 
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16. Another on the same. 


Gentle friends, with teares forbeare 
To drowne a withered flower here, 
That, in spring of nature’s pride 
Dranke the morning dew, and dy’d. 
Death may teach you here to live, 
And friendly call doth give 

To this humble house of mine, 
Here’s his inne, and this the signe. 


17. To Thomas Pegae, Gentleman. 


Methinkes I may to sugar and to wine 

Our loves compare, which kind dis- 
courses mixt: 

Since when. that heart that totally 
was mine, 

Hath in your bosomes Paradise beene 
fixt. 

What wonder then my friendship’s 
force doth last 

Firme to your goodnesse? you have 
pege’d it fast. 


18. To an Eunuch. 


Thou still are wrestling, yet the fall 
dost get, 

As ships that want their ballast over- 
Set. 


19. Against Drunkennesse. 


Of all soule-sicknesses that mortals 

have, 

This falls the heaviest, quenching 
many a brave 

Young sparke, vet kindling lust’s un- 
hallowed fire. 

Sweet friends, that to the two-topt 
mount aspire 

Of noble art and honour, to the 
ditch 

Of base contempt tumble this loathed 
witch, 

That worse than Circe, with a cup 
doth sucke 

The forte of reason, and sound senses 
cracke. 


For who (not frantick) would diseases 
buy 


At a lame rate, or thirst for poverty? 


20. An Epitaph on Master Henry 
Hopkinson. 
Lo of old Nature’s true faith. 
hearts 
Lyes here a picture, which with 
loveliest parts 
Heaven’s hand did garnish, and ex. 
actly draw 
With the quaint lines of vertue, art, 
and law: 
But lest too long it should to view 
be set, 
Laid up his work, and this the eabi- 
net. 


fastned 


21. To Ben Jonson. 


As Martial’s muse by Cesar’s ripen- 
ing rayes 

Was sometimes cherisht, so thy hap- 
pier dayes 

Joy’d in the sun-shine of thy royal 
James, 

Whose crown shed lustre on thine 
Epigrammes : 

But I, remote from favour’s fostering 
heate, 

O’re snowy hills my muses passage 
beate, 

Where weeping rocks my harder fates 
lameut, 

And shudd’ring woods whisper my 
discontent. 

What wonder then my numbers, that 
have rowl’d 

Like streams of Tigris, run so slow 
and cold? 


22. To Ben Jonson. 


Let ignorance with envy chat, 

In spight of both, thou Fame dost 
winne, 

Whose messe of Icarning seemes like 
that, 

Which Joseph gave to Benjamin. 


23. To Oliver Coockerill. 


Thou once didst wrong me, but I 
all forgive, 

And wish thou maist in Jesse vexation 
live, 
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Than when thou didst of bootlesse 
love complaine, 

Whose heate in tears of dripping 
spent thy braine ; 

When, with a sunke cheeke and a 
sobbing heart, 

In roaring rime thou didst discharge 
thy smart, 

And like a leaden Serring  lay’st 
alone, 

Ready to squirt out life at every 
grone. 

Yet when thou couldst not thy deare 
Doll obtaine, 

Didst with reproach her maiden fame 
distaine : 

This was not faire; but doe no more 
amisse, 

And Cupid with both eyes will winke 
at thiss. 


24. To Caspar, the Foote-man. 


Caspar went nimbly once, but now 
doth tread 

Scarce thicke enough; he’s lately 
marryed,. 


25. To Godfrey Froggat. 

Cuz, thou and I (though no man 
knew the same) 

By our meere likenesse should our 
kindred claime : 

Both learning-lovers, faithfull-heart- 
ed, kind, 

Of lowly stature, yet of lofty minde : 

Onely quaint Fortune, that with thee 
doth stay, 

Playes the blinde jade with me, and 
Wheeles away, 


26. On Hunan Bodies. 
Our bodies are like shoes, which off 
we cast, 


Physicke their cobler is, and Death 
the last. 


27, An Epitaph on George Siddon, of 
the Bull-Head in Bosworth. 
Death, the great gamester, that at 

fairest throwes, 


And surely strikes a dye, to tables 
g00s 
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With sightless fortune for our Siddon’s 
life. 


But (better to prevent a future strife) 
Out of her trumpet Fame the dice 
must cast, 


And play for Chance: so to their sport 
they haste, 


(As even life and death were at the 
stake.) 


Straight Fortune blots, and Death the 
man doth take, 

Which the blind goddesse, seconded 
by Fume, 


Did here interre, and wonne the after- 
game, 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir—Presuming some of the en- 
closed minutes of the last season of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
Theatres may be useful, I have for- 
warded them, and am, 


Yours, kc. #H.&N. 


DRURY LANE. 

First Pieces, and the Number of the 
Nights of Performance. 

Richard the Third ...ccccccsseeee 12 
Brutus. 
New Way to Pay Old Debts... 
NACHE 
Hamlet 
Bertram 
Othello 
From Chest 
Coriolanus 
Hebrew 
Town and Country 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife... 
Henry the Fourth 
King Lear 
Venice Preserved 
Merchant of Venice 
Wild Dats 
Suspicious Husband 
Honcy Moon 
Way to Get Marricd 
Road to Rui 
Speed the Plough 
School for Scandal 
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Country Girl 
Three and the Deuce 
Gallantry 
Cure for the 
Hypocrite 
Fashionable Levities 
Jealous Wile 
Provoked Husband 
Every One Has [is Fault ...... 
Devil’s 


Guy Manncring 


Fisherman’s Tut... 
Fontainbleau 
Reggar’s Opera 
Haunted Tower 
Siege of Belgrade 
Castle of 
English Fleet 
David 


Novelties. 
Virginius 
Hebrew 
Gallantry 
Fisherman’s Hut 
Disagreeable Surprise 
David Rizzio 
Lady and the Devil 
Jack and the Bean Sialk 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Henry the Fourth 
Alexander the Great 
Richard the Third 
Tempest 
George 


206 
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Romeo and Juliet 
King Lear 
Montoni ...... 
Point of 
Schocl for Scandal 
Provoked Husband 
Steward 
Clandestine Marriage .. 
Love for 
Road to Ruin 
Love Makes a 
Confederacy ...... 
She Stoops to Conquer 
Short Reign and a Merry One... 
Beaux Stratagem 
Much Ado about Nothing ...... 
Devil’s Bridge......... 
Maid of the 
Guy Mannering 
ROD 
Lord of the 
Love in @ Village 
Beggar’s Opera 
Comedy of Errors 
Marriage Of 
ADUIYUALY 
Henri Quatre 
Barber of 


Sjiave COC 


} 
3 
l 
14 
3 
3 


5 
3 
3 
l 
3 
5 
2 
3 
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4 
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12 


3 
26 


28 
6 
15 
28 
l 
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Novelties. 
Steward 
Gnome King 
Helpless Animals 
Short Reign and a Merry One 
Hariequin and Don Quixote 
Antiquary 
Too Late for Dinner 
Ivanhoe 
Cinderella 
Henri Quatre 
Virginius 
Battle of Bothwell Brig 
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AND LITERARY CABINET. 


SCRAPIANA. 

[fsclf-praise is no recommendation, 
neither should self-abasement he 
deemed any dispraise : if we will not 
implicitly take a man’s word in one 
case, neither should we in the otber. 
Excessive candour marks the noblest 
minds, as excessive egotism does the 
meanest. Yet it is so common to 
remember and quote a person’s word 
against himself, if he has ever spoken 
slightingly of his own attainments, 
either in morats or less important 
points, that a generous spirit should 
be almost as fearful of mentioning 
his supposed defects, as he would of 
proclaiming what others might deem 
his obvious excellencies. Such faults 
ay we are secrelly conscious of pos- 
sessing, we should, wherever it is 
practicable, secretly remove ; other- 
wise our avowal of them will probably 
be remembered when the faults them- 
selves no longer exist. 


Addison, in addition to his general 
merits as an Essayist, possesses one 
admirable faculty peculiar to himself, 
or which he enjoys in a degree of 
perfection hitherto uuapproachable. 
I allude to the poetic and even sub- 
lime cast of many of his humorous 
allegories, such as the Mountain of 
Miseries, and the last of his six 
papers on the different species of false 
wit, It is at least doubtful whether 
Steele, Goldsmith, or any other 


writer Who way be supposed in cer-_ 


tain points to rival Addison, can for 
4 woment contest with him the almost 
exclusive possession of this golden 
vein; and upon the whole, to me he 
appears to be in comparison with our 
other standard essayists, what Shak- 
speare is to our standard dramatic 
writers ;—not only greatest in the 
aggregate, but occasionally superior 
i every particular. 


Judging lightly of another’s difli- 
culties, after he has vanquished them, 
Vol. Ty. 


is often like looking back on a 
ploughed field, which at a distance 
appears perfectly smooth, and won- 
dering that any one should find the 
crossing of it unusually laborious. 


Writers should systematically avoid 
frequent quotation. When an appo- 
site illustration offers itself from 
another author, let them generally 
refuse it insertion, and try if they 
cannot substitute something, however 
unequal, of their own. It is more 
honourable to wear a plain coat that 
fairly belongs to us, than to strat or 
to creep in the garnished livery of 
our superiors. 


There are sometimes resolutions of 
sentiments in the mind that appear 
altogether astonishing, and almost 
miraculous, to those who experience 
them. What we one day desire as 
the height of our ambition, we de- 
Spise the next as completely beneath 
us; this process is sometimes re- 
versed ;—and all without the slightest 
change of external circumstances. 


Richardson’s novels are a curious 
mixture of grandeur and minuteness. 
The patience exhibited in the deve- 
lopement of his plots and characters, 
is truly wonderful. He may be com- 
pared to a Gothic cathedral, whose 
general form and respect inspire 
reverence, but whose most trivial 
ornaments are found, on inspection, 
to be no less elaborately finished than 
if the artist’s hopes of fame entirely 
rested on their individual execution ; 
or he is like a guide who, not content 
with pointing vut and explaining the 
most conspicuous objects seen on a 
journey, descants on every pebble be 
passes, and often interests you by 
his earnestness and fluency, evea 
when the subject of them has evident- 
ly no intrinsic importance. 


Philosophers are continually ineul- 
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cating the propricty of a stagnant 
acquiescence in the award of For- 
tune, if that award has placed us in 
a Jow station,—without considering 
that the aclive mind, like the healthy 
body, requires frequent exercise, and 
that even excessive fatigue tortures 
it much less than repose too long 
continued. The fact is, that the 
great mass of mankind are substan- 
tially content with their fate while it 
affords them the ordinary comforts of 
life; and that subtier intellects are 
happy only while struggting for en- 
largement and distinction :—always, 
of course, supposing benevolence to 
be their ruling principle. 


An amusing book might be written 
under the tile of Classical Localities 
of London ;—that is, an enumera- 
tion, not only of the houses in par- 
ticular streets, but of the identical 
pumbers in those streets, that have 
been inhabited by eminent men. 
Such a recommendation, 1 conceive, 
would in many cases enhance even 
the pecnniary vaive of a dingy tene- 
ment, or at ony rate throw a lustre 
round it that would give interest and 
importatiice to lanes and alleys now 
greaily in want of both. To know 
that a certain place is rendered clas- 
sical ground, from being connected 
with the memory of a great man, and 
yet to be onacquainted with the pre- 
cise house tn which he ved, is being 
placed in the situation of a person 


who should know that, ofa dozen 


boys, one is his Jong-lost son ;—they 
al] become in some measure interesting, 
but he Janguishes to ascertain the 
identical object that alone could pro- 
duce such an effect. 


The progress of time, like that of 
the carth, is not perceived, because 
every human wember of the sysiem 
is carried on at ihe same pace; and 
thus al! preserve their relative posi- 
tions. tis clear thet the instinct of 


brutes does not extend 
tell them they must die ; 


ledge is certainly peculiar to man ;— 
but when we consider that every class 
of rational beings, from the Sage to 
the Hottentot, are aware of this oreat 
truth, and of the awful change their 
nature must shortly experience tt 
will appear astonishing, and sar 
haps be deemed a proof of divine be. 
nevolence, that it has not been found 
necessary to preach against the cor. 
templation of death, rather than t, 
enforce its propriety. 


SO far as ty 
Such know. 


It appears that no certain rie eon 
be derived from the experience of 
others, as to the propriety of begin- 
ning to publish early, if we are am. 
bitious of acquiring literary fame. 
Genius of every description is very 
irregular in its periods of develope. 
ment. Cromwell was upwards of 
forty before the commencement of his 
soldiership, and had previously given 
no indication of the extent or nature 
of those abilities in which he ulti- 
mately proved superior to all his 
cotemporaries. Still more may be 
said of Blake, who had certainly 
passed his fiftieth year prior to the 
first of his splendid naval services. 
Cowper, also, I believe, wrote his 
principal poems about or after theage 
of fifty; and many other instances 
might be adduced to shew that the 
mental faculties do not necessarily 
wither from being beld in abeyance. 
It is to be observed too, as a remark- 
able circumstance, that some authors 
who are peculiarly noted for a beau- 
tifal or brilliant style, have been men 
who had not written at all till arrived 
at middle aye, and then, in this par- 
ticular, sprung at once to perfection. 
Rousseau and De St. Pierre are of 
this class. Such men were doubtless 
always tasteful readers, with a secret 
impulse, restrained by circumstances, 
to become writers themselves; avd 
must thus have acquired a vast stock 
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of critical sagacity, and a generality 
of knowledge, which the maturity of 
tieir winds, when called into action, 
gsavled them to display to the best 
advantage. They were, as compared 
with younger writers, like those 
‘yrnaces Which consume their own 
smoke, and give oul to the gratified 
pre-standers nothing but pure light 
and heat. 


A sensible and good-tempered man 
jis much more pleasant company to a 
persou of just taste, than a mere wit, 
whose habits of shining avd of self- 
admiraiioa have rendered his feelings 
coinparatively eallous. One is to the 
ecier as the finest puem to the inest 
wwilection of epigrams—as Virgil to 
Martial. «Wit is a wild fellow, very 
ant to do mischiel, both tu himself 
and others, unless kept in check by 
the continual presenee of his two 
ceepers, Good Sense and Good 
Nature. Of these, Good Sense is 
much more necessary than Good 
Nature; for ifa man knows how to 
svoid giving needless offence, self 
is“erest will generally induce him to 
act up to his knowledge. Good 
Vature pulls an excellent oar, but 
Good Sense Is the most accomplished 
steersman. As ong unlucky coinci- 
dence of circumstances excites more 
attention than twenty favourable 
conjunctions,—as one year of 
sery leaves a stronger impression on 
‘he mind than five of comparative 
happiness—so may one cutting sar- 
easm, however innocently intended, 
ix a prejudice against the jester 
wiich no laughter he may afterwards 
excite, no services he may alterwards 
perform, will be able thoroughly to 
eradicate. He may see his dearest 
friend shunning bis company for that 
of mere blockheads, and learn too 
late, that disgust and fear, if not 
sooner created, are at least much longer 
‘ived than pleasure and admiration. 
A wit or a wag, who does not know 
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how to accommodate bis language to 
his company, is a mere Sangrado iv 
his art; his lancet and his loses, 
applied indiseritainately, will do auch 
more harm than good; and eventu- 
aly get him expetied from all decent 
society, 

Seeing the pleasures of life throuch 
the medium of youth, is like looking 
at a few glass beads through the 
medium of a kaleidoscope, which, ia 
addition to greally multiplying their 
numver, imparts to them aa 
sulaite accession of bvillianey, and 
forms innumerable excuisite com- 
binations from the same scanty 
materials, In advancing age, we 
have uo substitute for this advantage 
but the eye of faith, which through 
ibe vista oF resignation, aud without 
fatigue or saticiy, continually looks 
forward to a nobler and more en- 
during prospect, Ai 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS, -— 
No. 9. 


MRS. DAVISON. 

She comes !—she comes !—the proud 
imperious dame,¥ 

Whose ear is caught by heraldry and 
farce ; 

Yet whose vain heart, deceiv’d by its 
own guile, 

Courts not the brow which beameth 
with Love’s smile: 

But pleased with all the splendour of 
a throne, 

Imagiaation paints it as her own : 

Audi like Plantagenet, she seems to 
Wear 

A pearled crown, round temples 
brightly fair 

As summer’s whitest cloud, whilst 
it glows 

The tiat which twilight borrows from 
the rose. 


+ Juliana in the Comedy of the 
“Honey Moon.” 
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She owns norself-controul, nor truth’s 
rebuke, 

And flies from Love, to listen to—a 
Duke!! 

Her hand she gives ;-—but Love is 
still unknown 

To ber proud breast, ’tis fill?d with 
self alone. 

But see ber now, within a lowly cot: 

Where are the visions of her princely 
lot ? 

Can that fierce eye be ever taught to 
brook 

A low-born peasant’s fixt commanding 
look ? 

Can that fair ear, wherein each 
courtier’s breath 

Sang praises, (fatal, as the breeze of 
death ;)+ 

Can that submit beneath a thatched 
roof 

To kear from man the language of 
reproof? 

Ti must! it must! aye! tear thy hair, 
and rave ; 

Aranza was “not born to be a woman’s 
slave 

Hard is the struggle ; but sec nature 
gains 

Pride’s misled votary, and breaks her 
chains. 

She rises up, ennobled by the strife, 

Content to be a peasant’s virtuous 
wife, 

To turn her wheel, and breathe her 
eV’uing song, 

Or in the dance move gracefully 
along ; 

To leave all ornaments, and simply 
wear 

“A half-blown rose, stuck in her 
braided hair.’’§ 

But now, Aranza doflis his rude dis- 
guise 

And welcomes home his fairly-cap- 
tur’d prize, 


+ The Sirocco. 
+ Vide “ Honey Moon.” 
§ Vide “ Honey Moon.” 


Whilst Juliana feels in his Caress 

That woman’s 
gentleness. 

And who, so well, can ev'ry scene 
pourtray, 

Erst proud, then humble, sorrowful 
the gay, 

As thou, fair Davison? who hast the 
art 

To suit so well the action to thy part, 

‘Phat nature’s Lovers say whilst view- 
ing thee, 

“This is not acting—tis reality!” 


greatest powr 


D, 


THE REFLECTOR, 
No. 10. 


Oh, Happiness! our being's end and aim! 
Good, picasure, ease, couteat! whate’er ty 
namie ; 


That — still which prompts th’eternal 
sigh, 

For ee we bear to live, or dare to die; 

Which stili so near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O’erlook’d, seen double, by the fool and wise: 

Plant of celestial seed! if dropp’d below, 

what mortal seii thou deign’st to grow ? 


Pope. 

Through life, happiness seems the 
grand desideratum of mankind; all 
wish to partake of its influence; yet 
amidst an infinite variety of means 
employed in ils pursuit, few are cal- 
culated to produce the desired effect. 
In yeneral every thing rational is 
discarded—reason seems often to have 
abandoned her empire, or to be at 
least suspended by a very slender 
thread; consequently we need not 
be surprised that but few of us arrive 
at the summit of our wishes. The 
faint resemblance which human nature 
bears to that of the divinity, the 
fountain of every thing good and 
delectable, evinces that perfect hap- 
piness can never be attained by man. 

The Supreme Disposer of events 
has thought proper, not only to endue 
us with a sense of right and wrong, 
but also to furnish us with the means 
of improving that sense, to the plea- 
sure and advantage of both soul and 
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body. Every day’s experietice assures 
us, that with respect to human hap- 
piness much depends upon the means 
we pursue towards its accomplishment ; 
and, notwithstanding the frailty and 
imbecility of our nalure, we some- 
times observe approaches towards 
felicity in various routes and situations 
of life, that ought to encourage the 
practice and pursuit of virtue as the 
evand resource and spring of hap- 
piness. It needs not the profundity 
of the philosopher to discover, that 
ihe greatest evils of life are brought 
on by the impurity of our ideas, and 
the consequent depravity of our in- 
clinations whence proceed those 
vicious, those immoral actions, which 
disgrace Society; actions that fre- 
quently embitter the draught of life, 
perhaps to the latest hour of existence. 


Here, then, wesee the fountain-head of 


our woes, from whence, through a 
multiplicity of channels, and in va- 


rious shapes, flow those depths of 


misery into which we are often 
plunged. 

Few persons are ignorant, that 
integrity of heart is an ingredient 
which greatly heightens the social 
and domestic comforts; indeed so 
essentially necessary, that in absence 
existence looses much of its best en- 
joyments, Surely, therefore, we 
should exert ourselves in its support 
and encouragement; and to that end 
it behoves us to check every gross 
and impure idea in the bud; to curb 
our vicious inclinations, so that by 
familiarizing ourselves to the admis- 
sion of virtuous impressions, we may 
oppose the progress of vice in its 
early stages,and prevent those ill effects 
Which are the known consequences 
of habitual obscenity and immorality : 
for as the most inconsiderable streams, 
by tending to the same point, form 
by their union a mass of waters suf- 
ficient to bear down all opposition, 
So likewise it happens with the prac- 
uce of virtue, which acquires vigour 
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and strength in proportion as it is 
encouraged, till at length it becomes 
sufficiently formidable to repel the 
most violent attack of viee. Every 
act of practical religion or morality, 
however apparently trivial in itself, 
serves the general cause, and infuses 
into the heart a secret Joy, which 
none but the truly good can partake 
of; the rugged and perilous voyage 
of life is sweetened by its influence, 
aud the heartfelt satisfaction resulting 
therefrom raises human nature to the 
zenith of its felicity, 


THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 
No. 


Wotston Dixie bad an estate 
at Bosworth in Leicestershire, where 
was fought the battle between Richard 
the Third and the Earl of Richmond. 
Sir Wolston (who was a bruiser) 
was one day at court. His Majesty 
(George IL.) said to him, “ I think, 
Sir Woiston, you are the possessor 
of Bosworth Field, where the great 
battle was fought.” “ It is very 
true, your Majesty,” said Sir W. 
“ but [ am surprised how you should 
hear of the battle; I never fought a 
harder in my life, but the rascal 
provoked me confoundedly.” 


Mapox, who was Bishop of Wor- 
cester after the great Hough, was a 
very polite and an accomplished man. 
He had been in the former part of 
his life apprentice to a pastry-cook. 
When he went to take possession of 
his Bishopric, he found himself ex- 
tremely unpopular, and was insulted 
by a thousand ill-natured jests and 
repartees. He bore it all with a 
mind conscious of its own greatness. 
Having invited all the gentry in the 
neighbourhood of Worcester, he en- 
tertained them nobly: the dessert 
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came on: “ Gentlemen,” said he, “T 
desire you will taste these cheese- 
cakes; they are very excellent— 
though J did not make them myself.” 
The rebuke was pointed, though not 
petulant, and the Bishop ever alter 
met with treatment due to his merits. 


ADMITTANCE BEHIND THE SCENES. 
The custom of admitting strangers 
behind the scenes appears to have 
been abolished by Queen Aune. In 
“a letter in answer to some querics 
relating to the stage,” page 20, pub- 
lished during her reign, it appears, 
that Her Majesty was pleased to send 
a strict and solemn order, prohibit- 
ing whatever was offensive on the 
stage, and all other disorders and ill 
customs ; such as admitting vizard 
masks, and gentlemen’s going behind 
the scenes, &c. which order, accord- 
ing to royal direction, was read be- 
fore the audience, and after both the 
order and the actor who read it were 
hissed off the stage. 


Exprepitiox. When Lady Ossory, 
who was married in six weeks after 
her lord’s death, appeared at court, 
George the Second said to her, “ Pray, 
my lady, how long is it siuee my Lord 
QOssory died?” 


METHODIsTS AND Players. No- 
thing perhaps can exceed the inve- 
terate hatred which the Methodists 
entertain for theatrical representa- 
tions. They let no opportunity slip 
of venting their spleen on players of 
every description ; and such of them 
as are affected with the cacoethes 
scribendi, do not hesitate to quote 
passages from scripture, and from 
plays, the real meaning of which they 
grossly pervert to suit their purpose. 
The players also it must be contessed, 
are not backward in shewing these 
gentlemen in their true colours. 
“The Stage Beaux Toss’d in a 
Blanket,” has a prologue calculated 
to scourge all pretenders to religion. 
The speaker of it was dressed in a 


curious habit, one half of which re. 
presented a minister of the Chu 
and the other a dissenting teacher, 
Bedford exclaims vehemently against 
and says, “ the 

imes pointed to one side 
of his dress, and sometimes to the 
other, representing both as the greatest 
villains in nature.” 

Porr’s Errors. Nothing is more 
common than the introduction of 
English customs in plays where the 
scene was laid in a foreign country ; 
and, amougst others who were guilty 
of such inaccuracies, may be quoted 
celebrated Massinger. In_ his 

Bondman,” which was performed at 
the Cockpit in Drury Lane in 1623, 
the following error occurs:—The 
scene of the play is laid in Sicily; 
and Archidamus, the Prator, in ri- 
diculing Leosthenes, a gentleman of 
Syracusa, on his inability to sustain 
the hardships of warfare, observes, 
“‘ Old stories tell us there’s a month 
call’d October, which brings in cold 
weather ; there are trenches too, tis 
rumour’d, in which to stand all night 
to the knees in water in gallants 
breeds the tooth-ache.”—Massinger 
forgets he was talking of Sicily, where 
October is the most delightful month 
of the year. 

Banxguetinc Horses. Our old 
plays are full of allusions to these 
houses, and they often appear to have 
been used for purposes of debauchery. 
By a passage from Stubbes’s “ Ana- 
tomie of Abuses,” 1569, it appears 
that ‘In the suberbes of the citie, 
they, (the women) have gardens 
either paled or walled round about 
very high, with their harbers and 
bowers fit for the purpose; and lest 
they might be espied in these open 
places, they have their banqueting- 
houses, with galleries, turrets, and 
what not, therein sumptuously erect- 
ed; wherein they may, and doubtless 
do, many of them, play the filthy 
persons.” 
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werse. 


A Hint to the Ladies. 


“Ofall the arts in which mankind 
excel, 

“ Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing 
well !” 

Thus sang Duke Buckingham.—A 
learned clerk 

Made on this text the following sage 


remark 

“ What here is said in praise of pretty 
writing, 

“Does not apply to manual mere 
inditing. 

“ Such is the creed of schoolmasters ; 
—but no ;— 

“ His grace’s meaning, Vill be bound 
ta shew, 

“Points at the author of a book, or 
liber, 

“As e’en superior to its fair tran- 
scriper.?— 


Thus far our learning only has been 
shewn ; 
We’i! mix it now with something of 
our own :— 


Of common arts, in which her sex 

excel, 

Woman’s chief mistresspiece is cook- 
ing well: 

And of all kinds of cookery, none 
there are 

That can the least with making pics 
compare : 

Nothing requires so exquisite a touch, 

And, if well finished, nothing charms 
so much. 

But though we here devote our choicest 
lays, 

Making hard dumplings well claims 
no mean praise : 

Some damsels mould them,— impotent 
to please,— 


Like sympathetic bread to Suffolk 
cheese ; 


Others take pains to lift their fame 
aloft, 

And make their hardest dumplings 
nice and soft. 

Happy the maids who such perfec. 
tions know, 

And bind each swain in flowery chains 
of dough !— 

For, not aloue in tears and treacherous 
wiles, 

Men are in this respect, like croco- 
diles : — 

Whatever seutimental stuff theylaunch, 

The only place to wound them is the 
paunuch. 

In pure Love’s cause a female heart 
ne’er flinches— 

Man's Cupid rules the roast below— 
some inches. 

This is a point no longer held in 


doubt ; 

Honest King Arthur Jets the seerct 
out ;* 

Who, when Glumdalea puts him to 
a stand, 


Tells where his pain lies, both with 
voice and hand: 

Poz’d by his pangs, he feels his 
judgment shake ; 

And leaves old Titme,—for fear 
of a rmistake,—- 

To tell him which he wants—a 
mistress, or a steak. 

Tizat female we pronounce, a rbime 
to grass, 

Who reads her Ovid, and neglects 
her Glasse ; 

What signifies well loving, or well 
looking ? 

Woman’s Whole Art of Courtship lies 
in cooking. 


# ‘J feelasudden painacross my belly ; 
“‘ But whetkor it ts love, or the wind 
cholic, 


e 
“ Time musi determine. — 
Tom Thum. 
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She never seems so exquisite a wit, 

As when she recommends another 
bit ; 

And may be said,—in carving for 
male friends, — 

To have her bon mots at her fingers’ 
ends. 

Think not, dear Miss, your Damon 
so refin’d, 

That he’!! feel hurt when ask’d if he 
has din’d :— 

(A stolen glance,— however sweet the 
thief,— 

An’t half so moving as a pound of 
beef :)— 

When next he seems expiring at your 
feet, 

Pop the soft question, What he’d like 
to eat? 

And, lest he really should devour 
your hand, 

Let a veal-cutlet at bis elbow stand :— 

E’cn from hard dumplings he would 
hardly run, 

Whose very heart, perchance, is made 
of one.-— 

A truer, sure, than this was never 
spoken— 

Love’s promises, like pie-crust, oft 
are broken ; 

But once for all, sweet Belles, this 
caution take— 

Beaus never break their words while 
you give crust to break. 

J. 0. 


To Myra. 


Dear Myra, tho’ to thee belong 

‘The charms that claim a sweeter song 
Than e’er touch’d Virg in’s breast, — 

Forgive a young ambitious Muse, 

Who, scorning safer themes to chuse, 
Attempts the brightest— best. 


Ab, Genius! did thy sacred fire, 
Like Love’s, pervade me and inspire, 
Indulgence I’d not ask ;— 
But friendless Love, who prompts my 
verse, 
Fails his own dictates to rehearse, 
And droops beneath the task. 


Imperial Juno’s heavenly way— 

As Reason and her Newton say— 
With stars, sweet girl, is sown ; 
Whose rays of beauty, singly bright 
In brighter union strike the sight, 

And imitate thine own: 


For when,— resign’d to Memory’s 
spell,—- 
Ou separate charms of thine [a 
dwell, 
And give each separate praise,— 
At once all rise,— my plans are 
crost, 
And individual splendours lost 
Amid the general blaze ! 


Yet still I thank propitious heaven, 
Since heaven to me a_ heart has 
given, 
Enamour’d of its duty, 
That ever must, with feeling fraught, 
Love Nature, — and,—by Nature 
taught, — 
Love Myra, Truth, and Beauty. 
¥ 


The Wish. 


Oh! for that heart, whose lenderest 
throes 
Held converse with no breast but 
mine ; 
A beart to share my joys and woes, 
And both partaking, both refine! 


Oh! for that warm, delicious light, 
Which, won from woman’s captive 
glance, 
Makes heaven of day, and day ol 
night, 
And life one sweet poetic trance! 


Earth’s richest gift, or foudest 
noise, 
No joy, uo triumph, yields like 
this ;— 
Ambition fights for vulgar toys; — 
E’en Fame dispeuses vulgar bliss. 


X. Y. 1. 
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